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ABSTRACT 

This bibliography offers an historical perspective on 
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IMAGINARY PLAY COMPANIONS : 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOORAPHY (1890-1975) ✓ 
Ames, L. B. and J. Learned. 19^*6 'imaginarV companions 

and related phenomena. Jour^ial of Genetic Psychology 
69: ll*7-l67. ^ 

This paper presents data vith regard to imaginary 
/ ' ' ' • 

companions and* other imaginative phenomena observed in 210 

children of nursery school age who attended the Guidance 

imrsery at the Yale Clinic of Child Development tor who 

were examined as part of the guidance service. Thirty 

children, or about ll* percen^t, had imaginary companions 

(human). Nineteen girls and 11 boys exhibited this phe- 

aom^nan. The strongest period for this to occur is from 

36-ji2 months , peaking at k2 mo^hs . The playmate usually 

^rops out , rather gradually , around months , if not 



before. The majority of children had playmates of both 
sexes (does not agree :writh earlier findings that the play- 
iiate is same sex as the child). The largest number (l6) 
tiave same-age imaginary companions ; 10 have companions 
Dlder than themselves. Ames and Learned say that a clear 
ievelopmental trend suggests itself in this respect. "It 
appears that the very youngest children to have imaginary 
luman companions have companions older than themselves. 
Eiater thej^ have contemporaries. Still later they have 
Dabies or children younger, than themselves** (p. 155). 
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The average age for each of these groups vas 30-33 months, 
42 months, and 1|2-1|8 months, respectively. The largest 
number pf children (ll) had one companion -only. The maj-. 
ority of companions appeared sp.ontaneously , vhile most of 
the others came from real people. Most of the* imaginary 
companions ha^ ordinary names. In the vast majority of 
cases, the companion served the purpose of general compan 
ionship and play although many other purposes are also 
cited. The researchers found a marked variety from child 
to child a^-^sto the characteristics of companions, and the 
duration of the companions vas also variable. They also 



found "that not only are children vho are highly intelli- 
gent, highly verbal, and of a generally imaginative* 
nature, most likely to experience imaginary playmates... 
but that the specific personality type of the child seems 
to determine which particular kind of imaginative phenome- 
na he will experience" (p. l6l). "We do not find that 
there is one general type vhich e:^periences all these 
phenomena. ...We definitely do not find imaginary compan- 
ions only in timid or lonely chi'ldren or in those exhibi- 
ting personality difficulties. ...thus the imaginary com- 
panion... is here considered as merely one part of a total 
•imagination gradient*, any or all parts of vhich may ' 
:^uite normally occur in any one child. ...the appearance 
Df imaginary companions and related phenomena occurs in 
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many... as a natural devdlropment al phenomenon,, character- 
istic of the age period from 2h to kh years, and perhaps 
persisting secretly considerably past that age'* (p. l66 ) . 
Arlitt, A. H. 1928, Psychology of infancy and ear^l^ 
childhood . Nev York:* McGrav-Hill. 

"Children often play with imagiiiary playmates'. V7ith 
these they seem to be able to play dramatic gamea and to 
enjoy other activities. Such ... playmates may be played 
vith for a tperiod of a year or mot'e. They appear to drop 
out of the child^s play life as he m^atures'' (p. 25h). 
Bach, S. 1971. Notes on some imaginary copiuanions . The 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 26: 159-171. 
In this paper. Bach reports three case studies of 
imaginary ^companions . The first, Doodoo, wasoinvented by 
tvo toddlers, briefly flourished, and eventually was coih- 
pletely forgotten. Ke.says, ''The subsequent development 
of the children suggested that this had been a normal 
developmental fantasy used to cope vith .certain difficult- 
ies of the anal stage, and that it had some special 
relationship to the formation of gender identity" (p. 159) 
The two other case studies, hovever, involve tvo adult 
female patients who retained vivid memories of their child- 
hood ima-ginary comnanions. Of these, Bach relates, where 

distinctly deviant development had brought the women to 
analysis, the companion had been neither forg6tten nor 
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internalized,- and it proved to be the focal point of 
problems vith accepting the feminine identity" (p. 159^ 
l60). Bach presents these tvo clinical studies as 'Robin: 
An Imaginary Alter Ego , » and as 'Crumber: An Imaginary 
Male-Twin. » He states: "In both n1)rmal and pathological 
development the fantasy companion appeared as an element 
in the displacement series of nipple-f eces-penis-child , 
and its survival or disappearance seemed related to hov 
successfully this series was integrated. ...thus, in the 
tvo analyzed cases, one of the major problems for these 
x/omen was how to be actively feminine. Because unresolved 
conflicts vith t^e preoedipal mother had bee^^ displaced 
onto t'Jie father, they experienced unusu^al difficulties in 
solving the odeipus complex vith the father and in accept^ 
ing the feminine identity. These issues presented them- 
selves on one level a^a conflict around the fantasy of 
introjecting the paternal phallus. In both cases the 
imaginary companion came to represent an envied and ideal- 
ized phallus, and vas used defensively to perpetuate a 
ref^ressive, narcissistic solution of the oedipus conflict'' 
(p. 160). Bach goes on to suggest that in the case of 
Doodoo, the developmental purpose of the fantasy vas ful- 
filled, and therefore the comT)anion vas forgotten. But in 
the cases of Robi/ and Crum^er the process vas not as 
successful, "and consequently the existence of the 
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companion can be taken as an indication of maturational 
lag. ...in each instance the companion appears in response 
to a narcissistic blov, the main ingredient of vhich is a 
loss of omnipotent control over reality... . In fact, one 
of the most striking similarities of these three companions 
is that for each child they represented ^ome vital aspect 
of mastery or competence, a core element of the active, ' 
spontaneous self'' (p. 169). Referring to Doodoo,She 
Imaginary companioTi of the 2 and 3 year, k month pre- 
schoolers^ Bach adds that this type of imaginary companion 
nay be considered '*a kind of ^transitional phenomenon, for 
It becomes implicated in the displacement series of nipple- 
^eces-T)enis-child, and should tend to disappear with the 
uccessful integration of this series through the internal- 
zation of the superego and the sexual role/* He further 
tates that as, the imaginary companion becomes a perfect 
go ideal, it is at this point *'that the need for him dis- 
ippears: he becomes structuralized , as-^it were, and is 
overed by the infantile amnesia" (p. 179). in his article 
3ach cites the work of Nagera and Sperling, among others, 
lender, L. and B. P. Vogel. 19I1I. Imaginary companions of 
children. Amer^ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
11: 56-65. 

These researchers present in some detail ih cases of 
maginary companions among non-psychotic children aged 6h 
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to 10 years of age, on the Children's Ward of Bellevue 
Psychiatric Hospital (New York). They comment that these 
cases do not resemble each other but that each is as dif- 
ferent as the personality of the child in question. They 
consider that the creation of companions in fantasy is a 
positive and helpful mechanism used during a time of need 
but immediately given up vhen the need no Ipnger exists. " 
Phery add that "this fantasy represents the' child's normal 
sffort to compensate for a weak and inadequate 3f'eality to 
round out his incomplete life experiences and to help 
create a more integrated personality to deal with the 
conflicts of his individual life/' (p. 6k). 
Benson, R. M. and D. B. ^Pryor . 1973. When friend^ fall 
out: Developmental interference vith the functions 
.of some imaginary compani.ons. American Psychoanalytic 
Association Journal 21: ^57-^*73. 

The authors raise the question of vhy two children 
uddenly abandoned th-^ir imaginary companions and replaced 
hem vith other companions of the same sort. The first 
Jhild, Lynn, who vas oldest i-n a family of three girls, 
invented her companion, "Nosey," between her 36th and l^Oth i 
aonth when her mother was pregnant with the third child. 
Nosey" was a male dog about five or six feet tall who 
ilways wore skirts. He was Lynn's constant companion for 
25[ibout a year but was suddenly abandoned when Lynn's grand- 
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father asked her to have "Nosey" close a garage door vhile 
he at the same time-closed the door with a remote-control 
device, After abandoning *'IIosey," Lynn made a stuffed dog 
the object of her attention and affection. 

Simon's imaginary companion, an extraterrestrial 
creature named ''Ponzar,*' communicated telepathically with 
him from about ,age seven to fourteen. psychiatrist 
suggested that "Ronzar" was only imaginary and that Simon 
needed him to relate to real neople. After about a month 
of treatment, Simon suddenly announced that ''Ronzar'' had 
been hilled in a meterorite shower. Sinon soon' invented a 
new companion, "Courco," also extraterrestrial, but a fe- 
male who loved and took care of Simon as vould a mother. 

The authors point out that an imaginary companion can 
play any of several roles in normal develo^oment : as 

4 

auxiliary to the superego, as scanegoat, to prolong feel- 
ings of omnipotence, as the imt>ersonat ion of ego ideals, 
and as soother for feelings of loneliness. In regard to 
prolonging feelings of omnipotence, the imaginary companior 
functions as a narcissistic self-object — something which 
the child can control, but which also reflects approval of 
the child. Reference is made to Kohut's thepry (p, kS^) 
which holds that narcissism develops through stages of 
successive self-objects necessary ^to the maintenance of a 
cohesive self. At different stages the self-object may 
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take* the form of a transitional object, an, imaginary 
companion, the latent Deer group, adolescent gang, adult 
fantasy, and adult work. 

Imaginary companions fulfilled the role of self-object 
for boirhr-Lynn and 'Simon^ In Lynn's case it §:srved the 
purpose of protecting her self-esteem which was being 
threatened by her age-approDriat e phallic conflicts. 
Simon's imaginary companions served the loving caretaking 



functions of an ideali 



ed their imaginary com 



ed mother after his real mother was 



killed in a car accideAt. Both children suddenly abandon- 



anions when adults took the compan- 
ions out of the imaginary trealm, and thus out of the 
children's control, by giving them existences in the real 
world of real objects and real people. The authors con- 
clude that the developmental purpose of each child's first 
companion was not fulfilled before its departure, there- 
fore, a second companion was invented to fill the void. 
Breckenrddge, !I. and E. L. Vincent, 1965. Child 

development . 5th ed. Philadelphia: U. B. Saunders Co 
"Preschool children deprived of satisfying companion- 
shiti with other children of their oirn ar.e group are likely 
to substitute for this a child or children who live in the 
imagination. Even in nursery schools, however, ...imag- 
inary companions are common, several studies showing as 
high as one-third of such children having imaginary 
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aoapanions (p. 301 ), The researchers ,note that children 
of both sexes ha.ve them, and that extroverted children as 
veil as "keenly intelligent" children have imaginary 
companions. They varn that adults should not add to the 
child's confusion in dif f erernt iat ing between real things 
and imagined things by treating imagined things as if they 
were real. They aliso state that t^e habit of projection 
of blame or negligence on someone or something el^e should 
not be encouraged. On the other hand, Breckenridge and 
Vincent note: ''It is^ not vise to treat these imaginary 
companions as a ridiculous fancy or to -Dunp.sh children for 
iihem, since this only drives the companionjs/tn\der cover 
vhere they are likely to do real damage. They should 
always be Icept in the^ open... in order to khov hov impor- 
tant to the child they are and hov much of the child's 

time and attention they occut)v" (t>p. 301-302). 

\ 

Brittain, H. L. 1907. A study in imagination. 

Pedagogical Seminary ik: 137-206, esp. l66, 170. 
The subjects of this study vere 19 boys and 21 girls, 
ranging in age from 13-20. All vejre from sibling families 
All undertook a series of tests in eight areas. Of these, 
the ''tests of interests and preferences by means of 
questions addressed to the subjects individually" (p. I65) 
included the following series of questions; **Did you ever 
play with an imaginary companion? If so, at vhat age? 
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Can you remember anythin/:r aljout these imaf^i'nary compan 
ions*' (p.j l66)? Brittain found that '*five of the boys and 
six of the pirls remembered havinf^ imaf^inary companions 

The results as to age are unsatisfactory'' (p. 170). 
One' of the boys remembered havin^^^the saime companion for 
several yeanf , vhile another imarjined a dif f er ent-^one for 
e^ch day . Brittain reports that "there seems to-^be a 
r.enera,! correspondence between the results of these 
questions and -or tlie story teFt, ir^' +hat on the whole 
those f^fio l^ave had ima/^inary comx^&nions have been above 
the ayerar:e in the imaginative quality of their stories" 
(p. 170). However V he notes "the most hif:hly imap:ina- 
tive...doeG not remember havinr: had .an imaginary comT>an- 
ion" iv. no) . . — 

Burlinrham, D. l^h^ . The fantasy of havin/^ a twin. The 
psy choanal y t i c Study ojT the Child 1: ?05-210. 
BuV.linrham refers to the fantasy of havi\r: a twin, V 
which is occasionally "built up in t^he latency period as 
the result of disappointment by the parents in the oedipus 

ituation, in the child's search ^or a Partner trho will 
frive him all the attention, love and companionship he 
desires and who will provide an^ escape from loneliness- and 
solitude" (p. 205). 

Burnham, W. H. l892. Individual differences in the 
imarination of children. Peda^of^ical Seminarv P: 
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esp. 23,2. ^ , " . 

Burnham says: "The imaginsLt ive child often seems to 
live half his life in a vorld of poetry and make-believe.* 
Such imaginative children not only have imaginary play- 
mates* and personate animals and men.. • -but they almost 
reconstruct i^deally the. vorld in which they live. Beasts, 
birds, and their food and furniture talk vith them^. • / 
They have play-brothers and 'sisters, and dear friends vith 
vho^ they talk... . Iluch of this imagining centers about 
their ovn personalities, and consists in ideals for the 
future" (pp. 212-213). , k 

Burnham, W,,-H. l891. .The observation iOf cMldren at the 
Worcester Normal School. Pedagogical Seminary 1: 219- 

In this paper, Burnham relat-es several ess^ays written 
by students at* t^^ Worcester (Mass.) Normal School who 
made direct observations of ^children as a part of their 
psychology course work. Of interest is an essay on 
"Children's Make-Believes," which reports the "Fairyland" 
created by two children, eight and four years old, who 
populated this world with many imaginary people. "These 



people were very' dist i>i«ct . . 



It is interesting to know 



that a large part of these paoplejwere taken from their 
reading" (p. 222). Several elaborate and imaginative names 
S'rere chosenyf or these playmates. 
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Churc#, J. and L.^ J. Stone.^ 1968 . ' Childhood and 
adolescence , 2nd ed. Nev York: Random House. 
"It i-s during the preschool years, especially at ages 
four and five, that imaginary companions feost often appear 
(VJ^e use the term. . .to include not only imaginary playmates 
animal or^huma, but also imaginary realms, identities, and 
playt^hings,. . . (p. 29\) . In this respect, they note 
that' Ames and Learned indicate ^^Qjat some 20 percent of 
children may have imaginary comjpanions of one sort or 
another, although their ovn investigations among female 
college students, suggest that the incidence may go as 
high as 50 percent. Church and Stone state that ''most 
imaginary bon^panions seem to have vanished by age ten, > ' 
although it is not unheard of for adults to have imaginary 
companions..." (p. 295). They further state that: 
^'Imaginary companions are often experienced vith all the 
yividness" and solidity. of real material objects, and 
children's families may'find themselves making extravagant 
adjustments .to the invisible Cto themtl visitor, taking 
care not to kick him or /sit on him, and setting a place 
for him at table. Imag/inary companions are sometimes born 
of a speciSLl need in a phild's life for a friend, a scape- 
fcoat, an extra conscience, a model, or an escape from 
either a stressful or a too dull reality*' (p. 295). 
Church and Stone relate an account of an imaginary friend, 
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Wrinkel, whose behavior expressed the resentments* and frus- 
trations of a well-^benaved har d-of-hear in'g girl vho was 
afraid to acknovled£:e her handicap ari^%^ier ef ore could not 
ash T5eople to speak louder. However, sometimes, say , the 
au^^ors, ima^ri^ary companions- are ''distinctly ui^lcome; 

and^seem to be th^e incarnation of some deep-rooted dreac 
or guilt. For instance, yhile in some children a* compandor 
frrho ^acts as'a conscience may be gently reproachful, in 

others such a companion can castigate the child into a 

to 

rrenzy o^ terror. On the other hand, iinap^inarv coinr»anions 
^ , >c * " 

need not serve any apparent motivation or embody a special 
oroblem. They. singly ^ppear on the scene, do what they do, 
ind depart../' (p. 29^. 
ooley, C. H. 1922. Human nature and the social order. 
' Ifev Yorh: Scribner's Sons. * ' 
Cooley says: '*17hen left to thenselves children continue 
ihe joys of sociability by means of an imaginary play- 
nate... . It is not an occasional practice, but, rather, 
X necessal-y form of thought, flowing from a life in which 

personal communication is the chief interest and social 

J 

^eelinp the stream in which... most other feelings float'* 
[p. 88). Cooley *g9es on to say that ''after a chj!ld learns" 
;o talk and the social worU in all its wonder apd pro- 
rocation opens on his mind, it floods his imagination so 
ihat all his thoughts are conversations. He is never 
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alone. Sometimes the inaudible interlocutor is recogniz- 
able as the image of a tangible playmate, sometimes he 

appears to be purely imaginary... . The main point to 

/ 

note here is that these conversations are not occasional 
and temporary effusions of the imagination, but are the 
naive expression of a socialization of the mind that is to 
be permanent and t>?' underlie all later thinking" (p. 89). 
Crow, L. D. and A. Crow. 196g. 4 Child development and 



adjustment . Hew York: The Ifacmillan Co . ^ 
"The child talks to and about this com^nion 



He 



often endows the imag^Tl^ry child' qr animal with many 
virtues which are absent in his real associates. It has 
been a common belief that it is the lonely child who is 
most likely to crjeate an imaginary companion for himself. 
This is not altogether true. A bright child is more 
likely than a slow child to engage in this form of make- 
believe, in spite of the fact that he may have same-age 
associates with whom he plays freely. It is a different 
kind of relationship however . The child's imagihary 
companion is his own; there need not be any separation 
between the two; the child received an emot ionaT-^ sat isf ac- 
tion from this association with a kind of alter ego... . 
Adults are often bothered by a child's imagina/y companion 
They may believe that its 'existence' is a sign of some- 
thing wrong with the 'child... Perhaps the best approach 
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..•is to accept the imaginary companion and talk about it 
seriously with' the child, vith the assurance that, vith 
increasing maturity and involvement in many real activi- 
ties, this form of make-beli eve gradually vill be for- 
gotten'* (p. 2l6). The authors alscr warn that the adult 
must not overplay the existence of the companion^ or 
ridicule or punish the child f^or imagining him, as ''This 
adujLt attitude may cause the young person to become even 
more' involved , using his relationship vith the other as a 
'^eans of comfort in an uni^leasant experience'* (t>. 216) . 
Fraibe3c^gV S. H. 1959. The magic years > Ilev York: 
Charles Scribner*s Sons • 

Selm'a Fraiberg describes the imaginary companion 
called "Laughing Tiger,** of Jannie, aged 2 years, 8 months 
It appealed vhen Jannie had been very frightened by 
animals vho could bite. Her capacity to use imagination 
and fantasy and further development in other areas enabled 
her to mas-ter her conflicts and anxiety,. By means /of 



/ 



fantasy Jannie changed the ferocious beast into a friendly 
tiger, who showed his teeth not in anger but in laughing. 
This laughing tiger was afraid of children, particularly 
of his mistress. It obeyed- her absolutely. This allowed 

Jannie^s ego to operate freely, wy^'hout having to resort 

/ 

to the mechanisms of avoidance and phobic symptoms. 
Fraiberg further states: *'If we watch closely, we will; 
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see hov the imaginary companions arid enemies fade away at 
about the same time that the fear dissolves..." 
(pp. 19-20). In the young child, the imaginary companion 
seems to represent a prestage or precursor of externali- 
zing onto a real subject. This process is probably favor 
ed by the very young child's belief in magic, omnipotence, 
and his animistic conception of the wo:^ld . Fraiberg des- 
cribes this use of the imaginary companion very vividly. 
sNjShe says that the child "acquires a number of compaxiions, 
in^aginary ones, who personify his Vices like characters in 
a morality play. (The Virtues he keeps to himself.' 
Charity, Good Works, Truth, Altruism, all dwell in harmony 
within him.) Hate, Selfishness, Uncleanlines s , Envy and a 
host of other evils are cast^ out like devils and forced to 
obtain other hosts... . When Daddy's T)ipes^are broken, no 
one is more indignant than the 2-year-old son who is under 
suspicion. 'Gerald, (imagina^^y companion) did you break 
daddy's pipes?' he demands to kriow" (p. ikl) . As Fraiberg 
points out, although the child knows that Gerald is an 
invention of his, he achieves a number of gains in this 
way. First, he tries to avoid criticism from the parents 
for his misdeeds and unacceptable impulses. Second, he 
can maintain his self-love. Third, though he cannot yet 
control his impulses, he addresses the imaginary companion 
s a naughty boy is addressed by his parents. He shows in 
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this round'alDOTlit vay the emergence of a self-critical, 
attitude, which eventually will enable him to control his 
impulses . 

\ 

Gesell, A. ^nd F. L. Ilg. 191*6. The child from five to 
ten . New York: Harper Brothers. <> 

Gesell and Ilg say that growth processes determine in 
a broad way what' and when a child will fear, and th^t they 
thus determine the what and when of his imaginary com^n- 
ions, among other things. Later, \in speaking of play, 
they note: ^ **Even in the play of phantasy, the child 
projects his private mental images in a practical spirit.' 
He manipulates them in order to organize his concepts of 
reality, an-d^^ not to deepen his self-illusion. Even his 

imaginary companions are amazingly serviceable devices , 

\ 

and so he uses them pragmatically, — until he is old enough 
to dispense with them" (p. -365). 

Green, G. H. 1922. Psychoanalysis in the classroom . 
New York: G. P. Putilam's ^ons . , 
Green discusses imaginary companions together with 
day-dreams and finds that the farttasy disappears when the 
child is at school. He believes that the imaginary com- 
panion phenomenon to be part of an unsatisfied instinct of 
gregariousn^ss that is fulfilled by the friendships 
established at school. He feels that the^^imaginary 
companion indicates a desire for -self-assertion and 
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display" (p. ll). 

Griffiths, R. 193^. Imaf^inat ion in early childhood , 
London: Paul Kegan. 

Griffiths implies that the presence of imaginary play 
mates is at the same time a symptom d childhood problems 
and a means of making satisfactory adjustments to these 
problems. After making a study of 5~year-.old children, 
30 Londoners and 20 Australians, she vrites: "Phantasy 
supplies an outlet for emotions, and has a value for the 
individual of a compensatory nature, affording a channel 
for the flov of energy vhere contact i^ith reality is 
obstructed, and is therefore difficult or unpleasant . . 
Imagination is, in fact, the child's method not so much of 
avoiding the problems ^presented by environment, but of 
overcoming the^e difficulties in a niecemeal and indirect 
fashion, returning again and again in ^imagination to the 
problem', and gradually developing a socialized attitude 
vhich finally finds expression at the level of overt 
action and adapted behavior" (pp. 353-35^0. 
Hall, G. S. and others. 1P07 . Aspects of Child Life and 
Education , edited by T. L, Smith- Boston: Ginn and 

i 

I 

Company. / 

/ 

/ 

Smith as quoted in' Hall says that the imaginary 
ompanion ahovs "the impulse of a lonely child to find an 
Ldeal vorld vi'th the sympathy and compQ.nionshiT> vhich vas 
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lacking in the outward life" (t). ^6-67^). 

Hammerman, S. 1?65. Conceptions of superego development 
Journal of the American Psychiatric Association 
13: 320-355. 

Hammerman describes the phenomenon of children who 
"consult" their imaginary companions, who in turn instruct 
them to control their behavior in general or certain 
impulses in particular^ "Obedience and self-control, 
however, are not yet the same as self-criticism derived 
from moral judgment... . It seems 'reasonable that initial 
ly the developing superego organization vorks only under 
the actual supervision of external objects. In the well- 
known imaginary companions of children, we note the pro- 
jection of prestages of the superego. ,Even though 
imaginary, the need for an actual external object is still 
great" (p. 32?). 

Harriman, P. L. 1937. Some imaginary companions of older 
subjects. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
7: 368-370. 

Harriman believes that about one-third of all childrer 
between the ages of three and nine have imaginary compan- 
ions. He feels that they exemplify the creative impulse 
and that formal education may repress the tendency. 
/According to him, the imaginary companion is an illustra- 
tion of wishful thinking compensatory for a real or fancied 
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deprivation of completely satisfying human companions. He 
cites several cases vhere imaginary companions persisted 
through adolescence into adult life. 

Harvey, N. A. 1919. Imaginary playmates and other mental 
' phenomena of children . Ypsilanti, Mich.: State 
Normal College. 

Harvey states that children have playmates "which are 
wholly imaginary, but which are as vivid and real to them 
as living Playmates would be. These playmates are riot 
merely vivid ideas, or imaginings, but actual visual and 
auditory projections. They can be seen and heard as 
vividly as if they were living children ... although^ the 
child recognized that they differ..." (p. 12h) . Harvey 
goes so far as to state that "no stupid child ever had an 
imaginary companion," in relating the type of child who 
experiences the imaginary companion (p. 12^). 

I 

Hurlock, E. B. 1972. Child development . 5th ed. - 
St. Louis: McGraw-Hill. 

Hurlock discusses imaginary companions in general, 
their prevalence, and an evaluation of their role. She 
defines such a companion as "a person, an animal, or a 
thing which the child creates in fantasy to play the role 
of a companion... . If a child is timid or has had 
unpleasant early social experiences, he may prefer an 
imaginary playmate to a real one... . Jtost imaginary 
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1 com-oanions are people — mainly children of- the child's own 

2 sex and age. They have names chosen by the child because 

3 he likes them, and physical and personality characteris- 

4 tics the child ^ikes — often those he himself would like to 

5 have. Imaginary companions can and will do anything the 

6 child wants them to do.., . The child does not always tei:, 

7 others ab'out him-... . Indications are that imaginary 

8 companions are more common among girls than among boys , 

9 that they are more realistic to girls, and* .th^t they 

10 persist longer among girls... . Imaginary co/npanions are 

11 more prevalent among children of superior int 

12 among those of average intelligence... . Children who 

13 have a frictional relationship with their siblings and 

14 parents are far more likely to have imaginary . companions 

15 than those whose family relationships' are harmonious... . 
18 No one personality type predisposes children to have imagi 

17 nary companions... . An imaginary companic^h is by no 

18 means a satisfftctory. solution to the lonely child 

19 problem (p. 329). ..it does not help him make good personal 

20 or social ad juslfihent s " (p. 330). Hurlock goes on to cite 

21 several ways in which having an imaginary companion affecti; 

22 the child's personal and social adjustment, and seems to 

23 feel that the "'damaging effects of having an imaginary 

24 companion will probably be temporary" (p. 330) if the 

25 child has a strong motivation to play\ with real children 
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and if parents and other adults can give him help and 
guidance in playing in socially acceptable vays. 
Hurlock, E. B. and M. Burstein* 1932. The imaginary play 
mate: A questionnaire study. Journal of Genetic 
PsycholoF:y l;l: 380-392. 

A 20-question quest ion^i^aire was answered by 701 high 

school and college students, 393 women and 308 men. The 

median age of the respondents was between l8-l9 years. In 

the study, Hurlock and Burstein attempted to discover the 

prevalence of the Phenomenon of imaginarv c ompani ons , fact 
\ 

concerning the playmates, and the backgrounds of the 

children who report having had imaginary playmates. Their 

findings showed that 31 percent of the women and 23 percent 

of the men distinctly remembered having had an imaginary ^ 

playmate. They also found that the creation of the 

imaginary companion seemed to occur more often among girls 

than among boys. Houe|Ver, according to this investigation 

the background of the child Vho has had an imaginary com- 

panion does not differ matei-ially from that of the^hild 

who has no;t had these friends! The age at vyhich the 

imaginary companion made its first appearance was consid- 

erably older than previous literature had suggested — 

between five and seven in p:irls, after ten in" boys. In 

i 

general, ."the companion was very much treasured by the 
Child/' .(?. 388) and was not likely to have been shared or 
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discussed. Crirls , found Hurlock and Burstein, were more 
apt to attach- names to their imaginary companions than 
were boys, although the last aDpearance of the companion 
occurred much later amon^j: the boys. It appeared that 
there wks no definite tendency for the child to create a 
companion of the sane age or sex, although the researchers 
found that the child did not like to have companions 
younger than himself. 'Hurlock and Burstein provide a 
brief review of the literature in the study, 
Ilg, F., J. Learned, A. Lockwood, and L. Ame.<5 . 19*^9. The 
three-and-a-half-year old. Journal of Genetic 
Psycholop:y 75: 21-31. 



In discussing the outstanding Dersonality traits of 
the 3-1 year-old, the researchers note the child's intense 
imagination. Because of t/his, say Ilg et al., it is at 
this age vhich is the hi^h point for imaginary companions. 
They continue: "The amount of this play varies -from child 
to child. ^Some have only one such companion .. .while one 
child may... have several imaginary animal companions, and 
several different human companions and nay also play... the 
role of an animal and/or of another person..." (p. l6). 
Jersild, A. 19^^8. Child psychology . 6th ed. 

Englewood Cliff^'', IJ. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Jersild notes that the imaginary companion i-e-^an 
especially interesting form of imagery in chi/dhood,/ and 
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is likely to occur sometime between the a^es of three and 
ten (p. 392). He states that "the difficulty of definin-^ 
and describing this phenomenon is increased by the fact 
that it typically occurs durin^g a period when children are 
not very articulate or precise in expressing what goes on 
in.^ their minds*' (p. 392). Nevertheless, ''the label 
imaginary companion is commonly applied to an imagined 
creature .. .or thing that *is unusually vivid...; it is 
quite stable in its characteristics..,; it appears for 
varying lengths o.f.time during^ childhood and then 'dis- 
appears,' in the sense that it loses its vitality, althougli 
it may remain as a memory'' (p. 392). Jersild describes 
some of the varied characteristics of imaginary^playmat es , 
suggesting that ''one way of visualizing some^imaginary 
companions is tq^.re'gard the child who maintains them as a 
host and the companions as a viable and more or less ' 
tractable guest, with an independent reality of their own. 

i 

The imagined characters are more likely to be persons than 
animals. (p. 392). Ima.ginary cpmpanions are (to their 
hosts) far more 'real' than the characters in a typical 
daydream-, but children vary in the degree to which they 
regard their companions as solid substances" (p. 393). 
Jersild suggests that imaginary companions serve a variety 
of the child's needs, including companionship, s^€J^ 
aggrandizement, collaboration in practice, and ofT^eririg 
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release for forbidden impulses. Jersild discussed in some 
length the coming and going of imag^^ry companions, 
noting though, that "their disappearance seems usually to 
l5e as unaccountable as their coming'^ (p. 3oh) . He 
supports, the literature indicating that imaginary compan- 
ions appear in children vith a vide range of personality 
traits. And, he feels that the literature shoving girls 
having imaginary companions more often than boys may 
simply reflect "a cultural rather than a genuine develop- 
mental difference" . 39^). In fact, he states that boys 
have as much need for make-believe outlets as girls, but 
that boys are^ not so openly encouraged to reveal their 
fantasies. Jersild is of the opinion that ".imaginary 
playmates .. .are likely to be prophetic of the child's 
later vay of life" (p. 397). 

Jersild, ^A. T., F/V. Markey, and C. L. Jersild. 1933. 
Children's feara, Sreams , vishes, daydre^Jms^ likes, 
dislikes, pleasant and unpleasant memories. Child 
Development Monographs , No. 12: 103-107. ' 
Jersild-Harkey-Jersild, in their study of 1^3 child- 
ren vho reported imaginary companions, found that 79 per- 

ent of these vere either hum.in beings, story characters 
or, in five cases, elves and 'fairies. The remaining 21 
percent vere anthropomorphized animals, dolls and special 
objects. While some children described their imaginary 
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companions as endowed vitl/ a peculiar apparent real|:ty and 
marked vividness, the major7ty described characters' which 
were less permanent and-vivid, and which apparently could 
be revived or changed entirely at the caprice of the child 
Some childl-en mentioned characters who were shared by othe 
actual playmates. These imafcined characters often 
appeared to be somewhat troublesome creatures. A greater 
number of girls were able to give definite descriptions of 
imagined, playmates and more frequently had make-believe 
companions of the opposite sex than did boys. Children 
able to describe definite meilce-believe playmates had a 
higher IQ than those who did not. 

Jersiad, A. ,T. , C. Telford and J. n. Sawrey. 1975. 

Child /psycholofcy . 7th ed. Englewoo^ .Cliff s , 11. J.:. 

/ 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Jersild points out that .the exact proportion of 
children having imaginary play companions is difficult to 
determine because children may not reveal i^heir companions 
and because some children mention fleeting or intermittent 
imagine^ characters which nay or may not qualify as imagi- 



nary nlay companions. In response to the literature show- 
ing a relationship between incidence- of imaginary play 
corapani-on^s and a child's position in the family, Jersild 

ays that such factors "may be conducive to the appearance 

/ 

of imaginary companions but sych companionships may occur 
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regardless of a child's birth-order or his age in relation 
to other^ siblings'l (p. 382). 

Kirkpatrick, t. A. 1929. ^undanentals of child study . 
1^ Nev York: Ilacmillan. 

PCirkpatrick believes that not only do a few lonely 
and highly imaf^inative children have imaginary companions, 
but tha't nearly all children have them in some form for a 
greater or lesser period of time and with greater or 
lesser intensity. Sometimes the imaginary companion is an 
ideal self, sometimes -a scapegoat , and at other times is 
not the self at all but a distinct personality (t). 138- 
139, 261). ' ^ ' J 

Langford,, L. M. I96O. Guidance of the young child . 
New York": The Macmillan Co. 

Langford states that '^children vho do not have 
siblings or companion^ near their own ages are more likely 
to create imaginary playmates" (p. 236). From the stand- 
point of child guidance, "the important facts are: (l) 
since so m|any children of preschool age have imaginary 
companions', the practice should be considered completely 
normal, (2) by the time children reach elementary school 
age, they usually discard their ima^nary fr.iends, 
although sometimes they may reappear when children are 
lonely, and (3) children who appear to be perfectly well- 
adjusted are just as likely to have these make-beMeve 
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playmates as timid, shy, or lonely children'* (p. 236-237) 
Manosevitz, M., N/M. Prentice and F. Wilson. 1973. 
Individual and family correlates of imaginary 
companions in preschool children. Developmental 
Psychology 8: 72-79. 

Factors associated vith the presence or absence of 
imaginary companions in 222 preschool children vere 
investigated using a self-administered questionnaire 
completed by their parents. Data on family structure, 
play activities, and personality characteristics of the 
children vere presented. A small percentage of the 63 
children \fith imaginary companions and of those -vithout 
imaginary companions (17-5 pei^cent and ll*'. 5 ' p^ferc ent 
respectively) came from disrupted nuclear families. It 
did not appear that nuclear family disruption was a factor 
in contributing to the presence' of^ imaginary companions. 
Analysis of data concerning frequenoy of only children, 
other household members, number, age and sex of playmates, 
number of hours spent vith playmates, aad number of pets 
in the household revealed no significant differences be^- 
tveen those children having and not having an imaginary 

ompanion. "Quiet" play vas engaged in by l8 percent of 
the children vith imaginary companions and by 3I* percent 
of the children vithout imaginary companions . Home play 
vas self-initiated by 97 percent of the children vho had 
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imaginary companions and by 86 percent of children without 
imaginary companions • 

Data on the characteristics of the imaginary com- 
panions shoved that females had significantly more 
imaginary companions than males, that males were more 
likely to have a male imaginary companion, and that 
females only shoved a slight tendency to have same-sex 
companions. Imaginary companions appeared in a majority 
of cases (6llpercent) at a time vlr^ the children had no 
siblings. Ih 89 percent of the cases the im'agim'fy^ 
companion v^s a person; in 59 percent of the cases the 
imaginary companion vas male. Approximately 57 percent 
of the children had only one imaginary companion, and 23 
percent had. tvp imaginary c-ompanjLons . About half of the 
imaginary companions had common names. Most (93 percent) 
of the chiljdren preferred not to interact vith their 

! 

imaginary companion vhen other children came to play. 

The study indicates that reducing loneliness is one 
of the multiple functions served by imaginary companions. 
It pctrtially alleviates the lonelines-s of -the child vho 
has no siblings and generally lives in an adult-oriented 
social setting during a crucial period o*f childhood 
socialization and language development. 
Munroe, J. P. 189^. Notes, Pedagogical Seminary 
3: 182-181|. 
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In relating a case of self-projection in Katharine, 
age 3, Munroe states: "The imaginary companion appears 
to play a double role, that of playmate, and also a sort 
of self-projection or idealization of the child vho 
created him. It represents, I think, the free vill of the 



child aroused by the mother ^ s_^a^jnjxn4r^j^^ 
Murphy, L. B.V'^^al. 1962. The widening vorld of 
children . Nev Xork: Basic Books. 

This example shows that an imaginary companion appearj; 
in situations of special stress or of a traumatic charac- 
ter. Murphy describes the stress situation during vhich - 
SsCm, 3 years and 3 months, created his imaginary companion 
"Woody." When at the Q[<>ctor*s office for removal of 
finger stitches, Sam vas forcibly taken avay from his 
mother, and, says Mui'phy, "as an outgrowth of this separa- 
tion situation a little elf named 'Woody* appeared in 
Sam's fantasy... . Woody turned up in many different 
situations and served many different purposes — sometimes a 
companion, sometimes a helper, sometimes a scapegoat..* . 
The creation of such a satisfying externalized image to 
stay with him at the time his mother was forced to leave 
suggests both the importance of the strong support from 



*^ ■ to maintain 

the^Xfieling of support during 'her absence. Later he said 
to his mother one day, 'You know J-lommy , Woody was really 
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you*" (p. 12I1-I25). Some time later when Sam entered 
nursery school, Woody would once in a vrhile shov up. Says 
Murpfiy of this: "He used his mother as an anchor to 
familiarity, for help, as a playmate, and as a love-object 
during the early period of getting acquainted in the new 
situation. His imaginary companion • Vfoody » . also helped 
him" (p. 66). 

Nagera, H. 1969. The imaginary companion. The Psycho -- 
analytic Study of th^ gjlAM 2l| : 165-I96. 
In his recent review of the phenomenon of the 
imaginary companion, Nagera observes that it plays a 
relatively small role in the analysis of , children and is 
often not recovered in the analysis of adults. He says: 
"Perhaps the answer lies (in the case of the very young 
child) in the fact that what is important is not the 
content of the fantasy associated with the imaginary 
companion but the developmental purpose it is designed to 
fulfill. In this sense it has to be considered part of a 
developmental process and that is not the type of thing 



that_ls _jie^v:ex^->4>^-^e-3r i rL liiK o f lh "e "inTantile amnesia. 
Furthermore, what cannot be recovered has to be recon- 
structed, and there are obvious difficulties in recon- 
structing the early existence of an imaginary companion. 
Another possible reason is that in the analyses of adults 
^;e do not pay as much attention to this phenomenon as we 
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should" (-footnote p. l66) . Magera observes that 

\ 




2 


imaginary companions kxe seen most frequently in children 




3 


betveen 2^3 and 9^-10 years, vith the majority found in 




4 


the younger age range. He explains the discrepancy be- 




5 


tween these recent findings and those of Hurlock and 




6 


Burstein vho found that "one-third of the group of people 




7' 


studied fixed the age of first appearance of %he imaginary 




8 


playmate at the stage betveen 7-9 years of age" (p. 385.). 




9 


Nagera believes that Kurlock and Burstein vere not avare 




10 


of the fact that infantile amnesia usually covers the 




11 


earlier years, and that even if a person remembers the 




12 


imaginary companion, he vill tend to place it outside the 




13 


period covered b^ infantile amnesia*. He also notes in his 




14 


review of the literature, that there are no uniform 




15 


criteria used to define an imaginary ^companion , and that a 




16 


variety of fantasy manifestations in children are included 




17 


by some authors and excluded by others. He continues: 




18 


"Although the significance of the imaginary companion is 




19 


usually determined by a variety of factors, it seems to 




20 


play a special role in the devell^opment of the child at the 




21 


age of 2^3 years" (p. Ilk). For this reason he singles 




22 


out this group from the older, latency group in vhich "the 




23 


phenomenon serves different functions" (p. 17^^). Nagera 




24 


devotes man.y pages to the discussion of numerous case 




25 


studies, each revealing a different function of the imag- 
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inary companion involved. He supplements this material 
with coHDrehensive comparisons to the many other earlier 
studies in this area. He believes that the imaginary 
companion phenomenon "is a special type of fantasy that 
has all the characteristics of daydreams. Like ordinary 
daydreams, the imaginary companion fantasy is an attempt 
at i/ish fulfillment of one sort or another, is ruled by 
the pleasure principle, can ignore the reality principle, 

and need not be reality adapted, yet the fantasying person 

ft 

remains fully avare of the unreality of the fantasis that 
are being indulged in. In other words, reality tv^stirig , 
remains unimpaired" (p. 19^). Nevertheless,^ he continues, 
there are some significant features which are not neces- 
sarily characteristic of other forms of fantasy; notably 
the type and quality of the wishes involved, the seeming 
occupation of a physical space in the actual world of the 
child, and the quick return to reality and the object 
world after the initial withdrawal. Says Nagera: "Having 
found a new solution, the child brings his imag-rnary com^ 
panion back into his real life and tries to have it inte- 
grated with and accepted by his object world'' (p. 195). 
He concludes by quoting from Selma Fraiberg (1959): 
...we must not confuse the neurotic uses 
of imagination with th^ healthy, and the child 
who employs his imagination and the people of 
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1 his Imagination to solve his problems is a child 

2 vho is working for his ovn mental health. He 

3 can maintain his human ties and his good contact 

4 with reality while he maintains his imaginary 

/ 

'5 world. Moreover, it can be demonstrated that 

6 the child's contact with the real world is 

7 str en/ythened by his periodic excui/sions into 
fantasy. It becomes easier to tolerate the 
frustrations of the real world and to accede to 
the demands of reality if one c^n restore himself 
at intervals in a world where the deepest wishes 
can achieve imaginary grat if i(/ation . (p. 22f) 

Nice, M. M. 1919. A child's imagination. Pedagofcical 
Seminary 26: 173-201, esp. '^176-179. 

nice gives a detailed early report of t'he course of 
the imaginative life of an individual child, following 
its development from about age three to age nine. This 
case is interesting as an illustration of the close 
sequential relationship between imaginary play, imaginary 
playmates, and imaginary stories. Nice notes that this 
child's creative moods were at times apparently stopped by 
an increase in the interest of real life although at 
other times they became less and less absorbing even thougl 
no special change in environment was responsible. 
Norsworthy, N. and M. Whitley. 1923. The psychology of 
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childhood , i Hew York: The I^acmillan Co. 
The authors\;rite : "Images of children tend to be 
more vivid, more intense than those of adults. This 
opinion is based on the fact that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to get little children to distinguish between 
memory images and images of the imaginat ion . In some 
children the confusion goes further. They cannot dis- 
tinguxsh between percepts and images" (p. 159). The 
creation of imaginary companions is a result of this 
confusion. "The presence in a child'^s life of imaginary 
companions is very much more than has been supposed" 
(p. 163). They note: "Very few children retain thejse 
after eight or nine years of age, as they gradually ^'fade 
away under the influence of more vital companionship with 
other children. ...in general the tendency to indulge in 
the playfellows is harmless" (p. l6h) . 
Piaget, J. 1962. Play, dr earns and imitation in 
childhood. New York: Norton. 

"In the story of the "aseau" there is maximal trans- 
position, but each attribute of the "aseau" is imitkted 
from the real world, only the completed picture being * 
imaginary" (p. 130). The child reproduces or continues 
his present life far more than pr e-exerci sing future 
activities. "Just as practice play reproduces through 
functional assimilation each new acquisition of the child. 
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SO "imaginative" play reproduces what he has lived through 
but by means .of symbolic representation. In both cases 
the reproduction is primarily self assertion for the 
pleasure of exorcising his powers, and recapturing fleeting 
experience" .(p- 13l) . The imaginary companions "provide 
a sympathetic audience or a mirror for the ego. ... 
acquire some of the moral authority of the parents, ... 
The character "Aseau*' (obs. 83) who goes so far as to 
scold, ...recalls the examples given by Wulf , Ferenczi and 
Freud of what they call "infantile totemism*' or Invention 
of animals which dispense justice" (p. 13l). 

"At 3;11 (20) she invented a creature which she 
called the "aseau," and which she deliberately distinguish 
ed from "oiseau" (bird) which she pronounced correctly- at 
this age. ..."It's a kind of dog".., "like a bird." Its 
form varied from day to day: it had wings, legs, it was 
"huge," it had long hair..." (p. 129-130). For about two 
months "aseau" was helpful "in all that she learned or 
desired, gave her moral encouragement in obeying orders, 
and consoled her when she was unhappy. Then it dis- 
appeari6Tb"~(p-.--13i)X_._ "Aseau was replaced by a girl who was 
dwarf.,. , then by a negress to whom she gave the rnnne- — 
"Cadile." Cadile turned into "Marecage," a symbolic com- 
panion , ..." (p . 130 ) . 

"After 3;7 her pillow "Ali" became the essential 
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character \Tho vas the center of everything... . At 2 
(22) Ali appeared again, as '*Ali~Baudi , a shepherd at 
Five'* (L* s imaginary village)" (p. 129). 



Roven 



1973. The children ve see . Ch^-cagp: Holt, 
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N^Roven believes that perhapsthe anxiety produced in 
the socialization process of the 3-year~old is dealt vith 
"effectively through the invention of an imaginary play- 
mate... . If conflict betveen imn^ulse and conscience has 
produced anxiety, vhich might lead to fear, an imaginary 
monster is easier to deal wit^ than the cor^ -^ct itself. 
This is a creative way of coping with a prol xen'* (p. ikp) . 
She continues: "these seem to be evident even when 3-year 
olds play together in groups. They 'can be heard convers- 
ing vitii imaginary playmates while act^ual playmates are 

♦ 

sitting right next to them... . Soliloquies serve the 
purpose of helping to clarify ideas and ^^erfecting speech 
patterns" (p. 152). 

Schaefer, C. E. I969.. Imaginary companions and creative 
adolescents. Developmental Psychology 1: yliy-jliO . 
The relationship between reported incidence of child- 
hood imaginary companions and adolescent creativity was 
invesirtg-a-t-ed^^o^Ahi^s stud^ sample included 8OO high 

school students, subdivided according to sex^, cre^bivity7 



r 



and ST>ecialty. The relationship between childhoofl imag 
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inary. companions and adolescent 'creativity received 
partial support in this study. Creative adolescents in 
the literary field reported this significantly mpre often 
than tljeix^^ matched cpntrols. The incidence of imaginary 
companions across all groups was 12 atr 31 percent. J 
Schaefer concludes: "Perhaps the main implication of -^his 
study is that parents and educators should not become ' 
unduly concerned when children ret»ort the existence of" 

. . ^ / . I 

imaginary companions since this phenomenon appears to i;avo:- 

\ 

brighter children and, more specifically, those bright 
children whp have leanings toward literary creativity'', 
(p. 7H8). 

Smart, M. S. and R. C. Smart. 1972. Children : Develop - 
ment and relationships . 2nd ed. New York: The 
flacmi llan Co . 

In their ^summary paragraph on imaginary playmates ^ 
the authors conclude by noting a study of college students 
who had had imaginary compani^ons in childhood- It showed 
them to have tenSencies toward higher-than-average grades 
and toward cooperation, friendships and the experiencing 

r 

of strong feelings and eraotTLons (Duckworth, L. H. ''The 
relationship of childhood imaginary playmates to some 
factors of creativity among college freshmen." Un- 
published [^ast'pr's thesis, University of Alabama, I962). 



The authors not^e^ trhrrb-— 3rma'g4-n^v_j^ laymat es '' can be human or- 
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animal, fleeting or long-enduring, single or multiple, 
• 




2 


ideals or scapegoats," (p. 287) and add that "Studies 




' 3 


report a Quarter to a "hhiTd nf* nViTir?>'o« o ^ vm-ir-tv^^ -^^^^^ 
^ ^ H**^* wcA. uv-/ a, onj.j,u ui. cnixciren as navmg imagiiiar 
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companions" (p. 287) . 
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oiaj.T.n, X. ij. J-y^^^.. ^ me psycnoiogy or dayxhr^'nis-v- 
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American fToiiTnal nf* P c r» Vi <^ i r^tr tc« K^^q 
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uiuo-un & i/j. T^ne xa-ci; T^naii imaginary companions 

\ • 
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w.fc-'i^co.A vcj.jr eaxj.y, ub uaiiy tile time vn en the child is 
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^» ■*• ** V u A clucjuucA oiiixigt, , ana usuaxxy disappear ^ vhen 
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"the, child iToes "ho ^oVinnl onr? 1%^^^ A*y> «k<^ aVm^-mv.^^ a 

t " t<,v-'co jjv^iiuux axiu Decoines aDSorDecl in outside 
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"fchinss or other t>1 avm a+pc TVio oii4-v»j-w-v* Vai-?^**^^ xt^^x • 
v-'A v-JuiicA ^xa^iaaoes, me auT^nor Dexieves that it is 
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wAAv- xv-ziic^a-.v ttiiu j.iaagj.xiaT>ive cnixa vno creates companions as/ 
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his "Olavmat eS. Smithf cncrrroc + c +V»o+ i ^1 

0 lao, u CO • oiu-LOii*^ suggesTis linat cxoseXy aicm to the 
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story f*orm of* dav — d t p ath q tc +v»o Tm«r^-f'»-i«>*-ir ^^^s**^ ^ - x • 

xvAiu v-'x '-'■"•d U.A cttiats J. s Tine imaginary conversation 
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wiixv^ii J. j3 bumeiy j-mes- carriea on vitn actual friends and 
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ac Q uain t anc e s * sometimes vifh eit-rflncrp-rc noenoTi-ir 
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i/ith children in hi^^to-nv^nV*' "horkVe -fv* ^^^^^ — 'At, 
N^AA a. o-viA cii -L 11 jLui^ vj^i y DooiwS , .OT m some cases vith 
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b-oerxing here discussed the case of Rudy, age thi(^ ^ 
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md his imaginary companion 'Rudyman*. He believo'S the - 
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jompanion to be an indirect form of identification vith 


y 1 




tudyls father, and notes that because all aspects of this 
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imaginary companion vere masculine, it demons trates ethat 
a boy can have a male superego, even though Sperling says 
^it is the mother, mostly, vho gives commands and implants 
values. In imaginary playmates, he says, are^folind nar- 
cissistic exaggerations typical of children in tile late 



6 anal stage. "He continues: "In the normal develo^melnt of 

^ 1 

7 the child, imaginary playmates have t^e function of a 

8 training in controlled illusions" (p. 257). Sperling 

9 concludes: "The phenomenon of Rudytnan demonstrates hov 

10 the ego-id-eal formatian is -used as ati ego defense. By 

11 creating the illusion of Rudyman , Rudy preserves the pride 

12 in his omnipotence, vhile at the same time yielding to the 

13 demands of the outside vorld. This prestage of his super- 
l4^^o...maae it possible for him to bear disapproval and 

15 ridicule wit'^hout losing his self-esteem and without. 

16 becoming dependent on other people's opinions... . In 

17 this form the superego and the forerunners of the superego 

18 provided the stability of character and the illusion of 

19 freedom, vhich are so essential in mental health" 
20. (p. 258). 

21 Svendsen, M. ,193'*. Children's imaginary companions. 

22 Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 32: Q85-999. 

23 Svendsen, in a study of 1*0 cases, observed that vivid 

24 and sustained imaginary companions vere encountered three 

25 times as often among girls as boys.' This x>henomenon was 
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not limited to children of superior intelligence, though 
apparently more prevalent among them. Personality dif- 
ficulties of a miid nature in 35 of the hO cases vere 
found, with timidity leading. Seven of the children, hov 
ever, vere described as leaders. At the time of creation 



of the compani ons , ^ 55 percent vere ''^rH-y '^^"hTIci^~ir^ ~" — 
Activities shared vith imaginary companions vere usually 
those vhich vere highly charged emotionally by virtue of 
being novel and pleasurable, or humiliating and conse- 
quently painful. The play tended to reflect parental 
attitudes, particularly disciplinary attitudes and the 
child's reactions to them. There vas clear indication 
that the experiences vere accompanied by visual imagery. 
She found an incidence of 13. U percent among children 
observed . 

Svee, H. P. 1910. Her little girl. Pedagogical Seminary 
17: 10^-110. 

Swctt reports the imaginary companion, '^Little Girl" 
of one child, vhom she refers to as C. This case 
emphasizes the "moral/' aspect frequently obi^erved in con- 
nection vith imaginary companions, in that ''Little Girl" 
punished C severely vhenever C vas bad. 

Tanner, A. E. 190h . The child . Chicago Rand ^ McNally 
and Co. 

Tanner vrote: "Loneliness, distance, and mystery 
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are great stimulants to a child's fancy • Probably most 



children have fictitious characters with whom they play 
at times, but the imaginary playmate reaches its fullest 
development in the ch j'ld* vho plays alone,. • (p. 126 )• It 

IS frequently the ca.^e that the tendency to create such 

/ 

companions is her e^^di t ary ._.Cii-..J^7- K~ 



Terman, L. U. ^926. Genetic, studies of genius . Vol. 1. 
Palo Alto/, California: Stanford University Press, 
Terman notes that many {gifted children have had 
imaginary -olaymates or imaginary countries, although com- 
parative data for control children are not available. He 
also observes that there is some indication that they 
occur more frequently in cases trhere the child has no real 
Playmate (p. J*35"^39), 

Vostrovsky, C. l895. A study of imaginary comBanions. 
Education 15: 393-398. 

In 1895, Yostrovsky vas the first to suggest that 
general temperamental differences, other than the posses- 
sion of a marked amount of imagination, may be i-esponsible 
for the appearance of imaginary companions. She also 
suggests reasons' for these phenomena: "Of the hC papers 

reviewed) ko describe people and but five animals, and 
one both animals and/rnrs^e. Children of the same sex 

eem to be Preferred... (p. 395). Turning^, to what con-- 
cerns more nearly the child having the companions, ^re find 
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a child of a nervous temperament, who is throvn largely 
on his oirn resources, most susceptible to them. Three 
things Play a prominent part in causing these playmates: 
desire for self aggrandisement, desire for company, 
sympathy and desire to help others" (p. 396). The 
material used by Vostrovsky was derived from 27 persons 



who had imaginary playmates, ten who had observed children 
playing with these created-beings , and five who had heard 
about such children. She points out that most children 
attach specific names to these companions, and found that 
the first appearance of the playmate varied from age 1 to 
13. ^ ' 

VJickes, F. G, 1P27X The i>nner world of childhood . 
New York: D. A^^^eton and Co, 

Wickes cites in^ detaJ.1 many cases of imaginary com- 
panions. He finds that the imaginary playmate is used to 
integrate "warring" elements, eliminate the undesir eable , 
furnish a pattern, compensate for a failure and as an 
excuse for .retreat (pp. l62~2l7), 

Wingfield, R. C. 19*^8. Bernreu^^er^persohali ty ratings 
of college students who recall having had imaginary 
playmates during childhood. Journal of Child 
. Psychiatry 1: IpO-lph. 

This study seems to indicate that, according to the 
Bernreuter scales (personality inventory), college women 
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vho recall having had imaginary childhood playmates have 
the, following personality traits: '^they are less 
neurotic; they lack self-sufficiency, that is, they dis- 
like solitude and seek encouragement and advice to a 
greater degree than the average college woman; they are 
less introverted; in face-to-face situations they are more 
dominant; they -possess self-confidence to a greater 
degree; and they are more sociable than the average col- 
lege woman^' {p. 193). 

The theme of imaginary companions in general litera- 
ture occurs ' frequently . The following is a partial list 
from general literature: 

Albee, E. 19^2. Who's afraid of Virginia Wolf. 

New York: Atheneum. 
Allen, H. l933. Anthony Adverse . New York: Farrar 
Rinehart . 

Chase, I!. logo. Harvey. In C. Barnes, ed. Fifty best 
Dlays of the American theatre. Vol. III. 
New York: Crown. 
deHusset, A. 1&66 . Oeuvres Complets . Vol. 1. 

Paris : Charpentier , 
Dunsay, Lord, 1926. Charwoman ' s Shadow . 

London: Putman. 
Hunt, U. IQl^. Una Mary. New York: Scribner's. 
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Lamb, C. 1926. The Essays of Ella. London: Dent, 
nilne, A. 195^^. Winni e - the - Pooh , and When We Were Very 

Younf: . Nev York: Button. 
Poe, E. l88l. The Works of. . . Vol. h. New York: 
Middleton . 

Stevenson, R. 1923. The Complete Poems of. . . liev York: 
Scribners . 
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IMAGINARY PLAY COMPANIONS; 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY (I89O-I973) 
Ames, L. B. and J. Learned. 19k6 . Imaginary companions 

and related phenomena. Journal of Genetic Psycholop;y 
69: 11*7-167. 

Arlitt, A. 11. 1928. Psycholo/ry of infancy and early 

childhood . New York: McGraw-Hill. 
Bachj^S. 1971. Notes on some imaginary companions. 

h^ Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 26: 159-171. 
Bender, L. and B. F. Vogel . 19l*l . Imaginary companions 
of children. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry ' 
11: 56-65. 

Benson, R. M. and D. B. Pryor . 1973. When friends fall 

out: Developmental interference with the function of 
some imaginary companions. American Psychoanalytic 
Association Journal 21: ^57-1*73. 
Breckenridge, M. E. and E. L. Vincent. 1965. Child 

development . 5th ed . Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co . 

Brittain, H. L. 1907. A study in imagination. 

Peda^op:ical Seminary ll^ : 137-206, esp. l6b , 170 . 
Burlingham, D. 19^*5. The fant'asy ,of having a twin. 

The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 1: 205-210. 
3urnham, W. H. I892. Individual differences in the 



imagination of children! Peda^^ofyical Seminary 
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2: 20I1-225, esp. 212. 
Burnham, W. H. 189I . The observation of children at the 
Worcester Normal School. Pedafco^ical Seminary 

1: 219-22I1. ^ 

I 

Church, J. and L. J. Stone. 1^68 . Childhood and adol- 
escence. 2nd ed. Hev York: Random House. 
Cooley, C. H. 1922. Human nature and the social order . 

Nev York: Scribner's Sons. 
Crov, L. D. and A. Crov. 1962. Child development and 

adjustment . Hev York: The Macmillan Co. 
Fraiberg, S. H. 1959. The magic years . Nev York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 
Gesell, A. and F. L. 11^. I9H6. The child from five to 

ten . Ilev York: Harper Brothers. 
Green, G. H. 1922. Psychoana 1 .v s i in the classroom . 

riev York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Griffiths, R. 193^. Imaf^ination in early childhood . 

London: Paul Kegan . 
Hall, G. S. and others. 1907. Aspects of child life and 
education , ed. by T. L. Smith. Boston: Ginn and 
Company 66-67. 

Hammerman, 8. I965. Conceptions of superego development. 
Journal of the Amf/rican Psychi atri c Association 
13: 320-355. 

'arriman, P. L. 1937. Some imaginary companions of 
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Older subjects. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
7: 368--370. 

Harvey, N. A. 1919 • Imaginary playmates and other mental 
phenomena of children , Ypsilanti , I^ich . : State 
Normal College. 
Hurlock, E. B. 1972. Child development . 5ti^ed. St. Louis 
McGraw-Hill . 

Hurlock, E. B. and,M. Burstsin. 1932. The imaginary 

playmate: A questionnaire study. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology kl: 380-392. 
Ilg, P., J. Learned, A. Lockwood, and L. Ames.' 19^9* The 
•three-and-a-half-year old. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology 75: 21-31. 

Jersild, A. 1968. Child psychology > 6th ed . Englewood 

f 

Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Jersild, A. T., F. V. Markey, and C. L. Jersild. 1933. 

Children's fears, dreams, wishes, daydreams, likes, 
dislikes, pleasant and unpleasant memories. Child 
Development Monographs ^ No. 12: 103-107. 
Jersild, A. T., C. W. Telford, and J. K. Sawrey. 1975. 
Child psychology . 7th ed . Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall^ Inc. 
Kirkpatrick, E. A. 1929. Fun-damentals of child study . . 

Hew York: Macmillan. 
Langford, L. M. I960. Guidance of the young child. 
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New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Manosevitz, M. , M. Prentice, and F, Wilson, 1973. 
Individual and family correlates of imagin^ry^ 
companions in preschool children ; " Developmental 
Psychology 8: 72-79- 
Munroe, J. P. 189I* • Notes, Pedagogical Seminary 3: 182-181* 
Murphy , L. B . , et al • I962 • The widening vor-ld of 

children « Nev York: Basic Books, 
Nagera, H. 1969* The imaginary companion* The Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child 2l* : l65~196. 
Nice, M. M. 1919* A child's imagination^ Pedagogical 

Seminary 26: 173-291, esp, 176-179- 
Norsvorthy . and II, Whitley, 1923* The psychology of 

childhood , Nev York: The Macmillan Co. 
Praget , J.- 1962. Play ,^ dTeams and imitation in childhood > 

New York: Norton. 
Eoven, B. 1973. The children ve see . Chicago: Holt, 

Einehart and Winston, Inc. 
Schaefer, C. E. 1969* Imaginary companions and creative 

adolescents. DeveJ^opmenta l Psychology 1: 7'*7-7'*9. 

\ 

Smart, M. S. and E. C. Smart. 1972. Children. : . Development 
and ^relationships . 2hd ed . Nev York: The Macmillan 
Co . - ' 

Smith, T. L. 190l*. The psychology of daydreams. American 

Journal of Psychology 15: 1*65-1*88. 
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Sperling, 0, An imaginary playmate -representing 

a pre-stage of the super-ego. The Psychoanalytic 

Study of the. Child 9: 252-258, 
Svendsen, M. 193h . Children's imaginary companions. 

Archives of Neurology and. Psychiatry 32: 985-999. 
Swett> H, P, 1910, Her little girl. Pedagogical Seminary 

17: lOJi-llO, 

Tanner, A, E, ipol; • The child , Chicago: Rand, McNally and 
Company • 

Terman, L, lU 1926. Genetic .. studies of genius . Vol, 1, 
Palo Alto, California: Stanford University Press, 
Vostrovsky, C, l895. A study of imaginary companions. 

Education 15: 393-398, 
Wickes, F, G, 1927- The inner world of childhood, 

Ilev York: D, Appleton and Company. 
Wingfield, R, C, 19*^8, Bernreuter personality ratings of 
college students who recall having had imaginary 
playmates during childhood. Journal of ! Child 
Psychiatry 1: 190-19^*. 
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